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Abstract 

The current Canadian landscape of graduate education has pockets of pres¬ 
ence of Indigenous faculty, students, and staff. The reality is that all too of¬ 
ten, Aboriginal graduate students are either among the few, or is the sole Ab¬ 
original person in an entire faculty. They usually do not have mentorship or 
guidance from an Indigenous faculty member or ally, that is, someone who 
is supportive of Indigenous knowledges and Indigenity. While many institu¬ 
tions are working to recruit and retain Aboriginal graduate students, more 
attention needs to be paid to culturally relevant strategies, policies, and ap¬ 
proaches. This paper critically examines the role of a culturally relevant peer 
and faculty mentoring initiative—SAGE (Supporting Aboriginal Graduate 
Enhancement)—which works to better guide institutional change for Indig¬ 
enous graduate student success. The key findings show that the relationships 
in SAGE create a sense of belonging and networking opportunities, and it also 
fosters self-accountability to academic studies for many students because they 
no longer feel alone in their graduate journey. The paper concludes with a 
discussion on the implications of a culturally relevant peer-support program 
for mentoring, recruiting, and retaining Aboriginal graduate students. It also 
puts forth a challenge to institutions to better support Aboriginal graduate 
student recruitment and retention through their policies, programs, and ser¬ 
vices within the institution. 
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Resume 

Le paysage actuel des etudes superieures au Canada ne compte que de 
petits ilots de corps enseignants, d’etudiants et de membres du personnel 
appartenant a la communaute autochtone. La realite est que trop souvent, 
les etudiants autochtones aux etudes superieures sont soit peu nombreux, 
soit les seuls de l’ensemble de leur faculte. Habituellement, ils n’obtiennent 
ni mentorat, ni soutien de la part des membres autochtones de leur faculte ou 
encore de leurs allies, c’est-a-dire des gens qui soutiennent l’indigeneite et les 
connaissances pertinentes du milieu autochtone. Tandis que de nombreux 
etablissements travaillent a recruter et a retenir les etudiants autochtones aux 
etudes superieures, il faut preter plus d’attention aux strategies, aux politiques 
et aux approches culturellement appropriees. Dans le but de mieux diriger le 
changement institutionnel qui assurera la reussite des etudiants autochtones 
aux etudes superieures, le present document jette un regard critique sur le 
role dune initiative culturellement appropriee intitulee SAGE (Supporting 
Aboriginial Graduate Enhancement) qui vise le mentorat par des pairs et des 
membres de faculte. On constate principalement que les liens tisses par le 
programme SAGE ont cree un sentiment d’appartenance et l’opportunite de 
developper un reseau qui a egalement stimule l’auto-responsabilite envers les 
etudes universitaires pour beaucoup d’etudiants parce qu’ils ne se sentaient 
plus seuls dans leur parcours academique. Le document conclut par une 
discussion sur les implications d’un programme culturellement approprie 
et appuye par les pairs, pour le mentorat, le recrutement et la retention des 
etudiants autochtones aux etudes superieures. Il suggere egalement aux 
etablissements de relever le defi d’ameliorer le recrutement et la retention 
des etudiants autochtones aux etudes superieures, par le truchement des 
politiques, des programmes et des services existants. 

Introduction 

The journey of Aboriginal 1 peoples through Canadian public schools and postsec¬ 
ondary institutions can be told from many perspectives. When Aboriginal students tell 
their own stories about their perseverance and success in education, they frequently em¬ 
phasize the interconnections and relationships between themselves and their families, 
communities, nations, and geographical locations. This powerful sense of interconnec¬ 
tion with people and place—what is called the wholistic framework 2 in this paper—is key 
to understanding Aboriginal student persistence in acquiring a postsecondary education, 
from undergraduate studies on to graduate studies. The significance of the research proj¬ 
ect AT:U2G (Aboriginal Transitions: Undergraduate to Graduate) is that it places at the 
centre Indigenous ways of knowing and being for understanding the complexities of Ab¬ 
original graduate student recruitment and retention, resulting in an evidence-based tran¬ 
sitional framework (see www.aboriginaltransitions.ca). 

Since the late 1960s and early 1970s, Canadian governments (federal, provincial, and 
Aboriginal) and postsecondary institutions have made concerted efforts to increase Ab¬ 
original participation in higher education. However, First Nations, Inuit, and Metis, and 
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their Native American, Native Alaskan, and Native Hawaiian cousins in the United States 
or other Indigenous peoples from other parts of the world have either been excluded from 
graduate recruitment and retention research conversations or mentioned as a side note 
on many minority graduate student research projects, initiatives, and programs. Although 
overall participation in and completion of education (K-20) of Aboriginal peoples has 
been improving in Canada, a continuing disparity between Aboriginal and non-Aborigi- 
nal students exists in university attainment rates, particularly at the post-baccalaureate 
levels (Mendelson, 2006; Statistics Canada, 2003a, 2003b). 

Statistics Canada data clearly show the disparities: Aboriginal postsecondary partici¬ 
pation has fewer than 3% (20,100) of the undergraduate student population in Canada 
who self-identified as Aboriginal in 2007. Overall, less than 8% of Aboriginal peoples 
ages 15-64 have a university credential, compared to 24% of non-Aboriginal peoples in 
the same age group with a university degree (see Ministry of Advanced Education and 
Labour Market Development, 2008; Statistics Canada, 2008). Unfortunately, publically 
available data, such as that provided by Statistics Canada or the BC Ministry of Advanced 
Education and Labour Market Development, do not identify the percentage of overall 
Aboriginal postsecondary graduates who have attained graduate-level degrees. However, 
this disparity is illustrated in faculty demographic data published by the Canadian Asso¬ 
ciation of University Teachers (2008), which reports that in 2006 approximately 1% (377) 
of faculty self-identified as Aboriginal 3 . 

A lack of strategic institutional commitment and action to remedy these higher edu¬ 
cation disparities by key university leadership and faculty will continue to convey the 
message to Aboriginal students that the academy is not interested or concerned about 
their involvement, educational needs, Indigenous knowledges, philosophies, and cultural 
integrities. In fact, many critical scholars argue that those in higher education must play a 
pivotal role in transforming academe to support Aboriginal (and other underrepresented 
groups) student success and move away from assimilative, colonizing, or reproducing 
practices that sustain current systemic and societal inequities (Brayboy, 2003, 2005a, 
2005b; Grande, 2000, 2004; Harper, Patton, & Wooden, 2009; Kuokkanen, 2007; Pid¬ 
geon, 2008a; Wilson, 2008). 

Without targeted attention to assist Aboriginal undergraduates with transitioning to 
graduate school, particularly doctoral programs, the enrolment and graduate rates may 
not improve in any significant manner. The current Canadian landscape of graduate edu¬ 
cation has limited presence of Indigenous faculty, students, and staff, especially in facul¬ 
ties of education and First Nations/Native American studies programs. Most often the 
experiences of Aboriginal graduate students lead them to conclude they are either among 
the few or they are the sole Aboriginal person in the faculty. They usually do not have 
mentorship or guidance from an Indigenous faculty member or ally (i.e., someone who 
is supportive of Indigenous knowledges and Indigenity). Acknowledging that while many 
postsecondary institutions are attempting to do more to support the success of Aboriginal 
students, the continuing disparity in educational attainment, particularly at the graduate 
level, requires further investigation. 
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The Purpose and Research Questions 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a critical and comprehensive examination of 
how a culturally relevant peer and faculty support programs like SAGE, bring to light, and 
push against institutional challenges, dilemmas, and contradictions experienced by Ab¬ 
original graduate students and faculty. The data for this paper are from the larger AT:U2G 
research project. SAGE was the focal point of Phase I of AT:U2G and is the focus of this 
article. Two research questions were explored: 

1. What lessons can be learned from SAGE for institutions to better support the re¬ 
cruitment and retention of Aboriginal graduate students? 

2. How can culturally relevant peer-mentoring programs, like SAGE, work to create 
spaces within the academy for Indigenous scholars? 

Following the literature review, the overall AT:U2G research project methodology 
is articulated within an Indigenous wholistic framework. A brief overview of the SAGE 
program itself is provided as context for the readers. Next, the results of the Aboriginal 
Graduate Student Survey that relate to the specific programmatic nature of SAGE and 
the SAGE focus groups are presented in order to demonstrate how Indigeneity within the 
academy is providing space for Indigenous students to come together to share their di¬ 
verse opinions, backgrounds, and experiences. Finally, the paper concludes with a discus¬ 
sion of the findings and implications of this work for future research, policy, and theory. 

Literature Review 

Research regarding Aboriginal student experiences in education (e.g., Archibald et al., 
1995; Battiste, 2005; Battiste, Bell, & Findlay, 2002; Kuokkanen, 2007; Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Aboriginal Peoples, 1996a) continue to highlight the colonial legacies, systemic 
racism, and continuing practices and policies that counter attempts to value Indigenous 
cultural integrity. This isolation impacts retention, whether considering it from Indig¬ 
enous understandings of success (HeavyRunner & DeCelles, 2002; HeavyRunner & Mar¬ 
shall, 2003; Hernandez, 2006; Pidgeon, 2008a) or from the retention theories of Tinto 
(1993) and Astin (1993). 

The broader literature on minority graduate student experience, recruitment, and re¬ 
tention is relevant to this discussion as there is limited research specifically addressing 
Aboriginal graduate student experiences. In Canada, one of the seminal pieces on Ab¬ 
original student experience is “Honoring What They Say: Postsecondary Experiences of 
First Nations Graduates.” In this study Jo-ann Archibald et al. (1995) surveyed and inter¬ 
viewed Aboriginal graduates of a university and an Aboriginal college in British Columbia 
to learn more about their postsecondary experiences. They found that students relied on 
relationships with other Aboriginal people, on institutional support, such as Aboriginal 
programs, Aboriginal and Aboriginal-friendly faculty and staff, and on community-based 
agencies for support, a result consistent with the importance of relationships in Aborigi¬ 
nal student persistence (Archibald, et al., 1995). Writing from an American perspective, 
R. G. Martin (2005) suggests that this is an example of cultural relevance, where “cultur¬ 
ally relevant programs can improve contemporary American Indian students’ chances for 
academic success. Cultural relevancy has implications for curriculum, instruction (teach¬ 
ing methods adapted to students’ learning styles), evaluation (not limited to standard- 
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ized tests), and governance” (p.79). Even with culturally relevant programs and services, 
systemic discrimination and overt forms of racism remain a significant barrier to and 
play a significant part in many Aboriginal students’ contemporary postsecondary experi¬ 
ence (Archibald, et al., 1995; Council of Ministers of Education & Statistics Canada, 2010; 
Holmes, 2006; Mendelson, 2006). 

While the literature pertaining specifically to Aboriginal graduate student experiences 
is developing (e.g., doctoral works of J. V. Martin, 2001; Shotton, 2008), the experiences 
of other marginalized groups, such as African American and Latino/Latina peoples (e.g., 
Castellanos, Gloria, & Kamimura, 2005; Harper, et al., 2009; Ibarra, 1996; Seidman, 2007; 
Taylor & Miller, 2002; Vaquera, 2008; Walters, 1997), provide insight to experiences simi¬ 
lar to those of Aboriginal students. For example, all three groups have encountered specific 
institutional and systemic barriers in accessing education. Although the experiences in 
any of these groups are not homogenous, the literature permits a parallel comparison that 
broadens one’s understanding of the issues facing minority graduate students. 

Kidwell (1989) considered the situation facing Aboriginal students and concluded that 
“few Indians choose to enter graduate programs due to many deep-seated cultural and 
historical factors as well as the socioeconomic status of many Indian families” (p.79). 
Almost 20 years later, the work of Brayboy (2005b) acknowledges that these barriers 
have not been adequately addressed within Ivy League institutions and yet despite these 
systemic barriers, Native American students are using higher education as a pathway to 
decolonization and transformation. Education has become a tool of acquiring skills and 
credentials that pushes back against oppression and ultimately becomes a tool of empow¬ 
erment and transformation (Battiste, 1998; Battiste, et al., 2002; Brayboy, 2005a, 2005b; 
Castagno & Brayboy, 2008). Further supporting institutional dimensions for supporting 
under-represented populations within graduate programs, Hathaway, Nagda, and Gre- 
german (2002) surmised in their literature review that engagement with graduate educa¬ 
tion appears less linked to a student’s background experiences than it is to the type and 
quality of instructional involvement. Consequently, this work identifies instructional and 
academic engagement as sites of support and tools for navigating and perhaps transform¬ 
ing systemic barriers. While all students’ backgrounds are important to their educational 
journey, this study highlights the opportunities for postsecondary institutions to create 
equality, access, and success within graduate education for minority students, particu¬ 
larly Indigenous students. 

AT:U2G Indigenous Wholistic Framework 

In 2007, the Ministry of Advanced Education and Training in British Columbia an¬ 
nounced a funding initiative to examine the best practices in Aboriginal transition educa¬ 
tion across various sectors of education (e.g., pre-school to K-12; K-12 to postsecondary; 
postsecondary to work). From 2008-2010, the AT:U2G research team focused on the 
transition from undergraduate to graduate studies in a two-phase project that involved a 
research team of the three co-investigators and approximately 60 Aboriginal undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate students across the five partnering universities: University of British Co¬ 
lumbia Vancouver, University of British Columbia Okanagan, Simon Fraser University, 
University of Victoria, and University of Northern British Columbia . Phase I of AT:U2G 
focused on developing evidence-based data on understanding the transition to graduate 
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school. It involved (l) a rigorous examination of graduate program/mentoring models in 
BC, across Canada, and internationally, particularly focusing on those that serve Aborigi¬ 
nal students, (2) a critical analysis of the existing postsecondary student data and litera¬ 
ture on the topic, and (3) a comprehensive research project, which included individual 
interviews, focus groups, and surveys. Phase II of the AT:U2G project focused on the 
design, development, and research on three strategic initiatives that emerged from Phase 
I: (1) SAGE-Undergraduate (an undergraduate program modeled on the SAGE program), 
(2) faculty-undergraduate mentoring, through AT:U2G research assistantships, and (3) 
the culminating of resources through the www.aboriginaltransitions.ca website (e.g., vid¬ 
eos, narratives, and resources). 

The researchers undertook the AT:U2G project using an Indigenous research pro¬ 
cess, which draws on Indigenous research methods and perspectives (Chilisa, 2012; Den- 
zin, Lincoln, & Smith, 2008; Kovach, 2009; Rigney, 1999; Smith, 1999; Steinhauer, 2002; 
Weber-Pillwax, 1999, 2004; Wilson, 2001). These works and others testify not only to 
diverse and multiple ways of presenting Indigenous ways of knowing and understanding 
but also (and more importantly) to the key foundation that Indigenous knowledges and 
ways of being provide to Indigenous research processes. 

The wholistic Indigenous framework (see Figure 1) is visually represented as intercon¬ 
nected circles (Archibald, Pidgeon, & Hawkey, 2009). The wholistic framework provides 
the theoretical and methodological process for this study, builds on the authors’ previous 
work in the area of Indigenous research methods, and represents their understandings, 
cultural teachings, and practices as Indigenous scholars and allies (e.g., see Archibald, 
2008; Archibald et al., 2004; Pidgeon, 2008a; Pidgeon & Hardy Cox, 2002). The frame¬ 
work’s circumference is surrounded by Kirkness and Barnhardt’s (1991) 4Rs of respect, 
relevance, responsibility, and reciprocity. The 4RS were proposed as a model for postsec¬ 
ondary institutions to move forward in their support of Aboriginal students and have now 
been applied as values within the wholistic framework. 

The 4RS speak to respect for students’ Indigenity, culturally-re/euanf learning pro¬ 
grams and student services, institutional responsibility to facilitate success and reten¬ 
tion of Indigenous learners, and relationships that are intergenerational and foster sup¬ 
port (Kirkness & Barnhardt, 1991). The wholistic Indigenous framework permitted the 
researchers to consider Aboriginal graduate student experiences from the perspectives 
of emotional, intellectual, spiritual, and physical realms of human development. The 
strength of this model is its consideration of the relationships among individuals, family, 
community, and nation or institution that reflect the interrelationships between struc¬ 
tural, individual, social, and cultural factors associated with individual aspirations, inten¬ 
tions, and actions. 

The AT:U2G project used a multimethods approach grounded in the Indigenous re¬ 
search methodology and theoretical framework noted above. Each phase of the research, 
particularly the interviews, focus groups, and surveys, were designed and conducted to be 
culturally sensitive and relevant to the communities in which the research was taking place 
(i.e., following the cultural protocols and respect for Indigenous knowledges and protocols 
of the local Indigenous nations where the institution was located). Where possible, Elders 
and Aboriginal advisory committees were invited to participate in the project process. 
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Figure 1. A representation of a wholistic Indigenous framework 

Also, following the principle of relationships and reciprocity, the project team hired 
local students and worked with local staff and faculty members to ensure that research, 
and leadership training and capacity remained within the community. All the research 
assistants were trained in how to conduct and analyze research following Indigenous re¬ 
search processes and guidelines (e.g., following the Indigenous wholistic framework and 
4Rs). Participants were given a small culturally appropriate gift for their participation in 
the interviews or focus groups; they were also sent final copies of the report and invited to 
the public presentations of the project held at each of our partner institutions. 

The methods employed during the Phase I of this study that specifically related to the 
SAGE program were the Aboriginal graduate student focus groups and Aboriginal gradu¬ 
ate student online survey (See Table 1). The online survey was sent out to Aboriginal grad¬ 
uate students in British Columbia (based on the SAGE membership list and contacts at 
each participating institution sent their students the information and URL to the survey). 

As Table 1 shows, a total of six culturally appropriate sharing circles were conducted 
with 35 current members and alumni of SAGE at the five partner universities from across 
British Columbia between fall 2008 and spring 2009. The focus group transcripts were 
analyzed for common themes across the four domains of the wholistic and 4RS frame¬ 
work and inter-rater reliability was included as part of the analysis. 
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Table 1. Research Data 


Data Collection 

Number (location) 

Participants 

Sharing circles 

Six sharing circles were held across five 
universities. 

One site had two circles to accommo¬ 
date group size. 

35 current members and alumni 
of SAGE 

Online survey 

All SAGE members (-300) in British 
Columbia were invited to participate. 

60 valid survey responses 


Table l also shows 60 Aboriginal graduate students submitted usable questionnaires, 
representing a response rate of approximately 30%. This response rate is an estimate 
since the total population of Aboriginal graduate students in British Columbia is inde¬ 
terminable, given that many postsecondary institutions make self-disclosure of Aborigi¬ 
nal identity optional or not possible in the application process. This estimate is based 
on official university enrollment figures, SAGE participation numbers, and knowledge 
of university-based Aboriginal community members. In the survey of Aboriginal gradu¬ 
ate students, 64% of survey respondents were members of SAGE (N=45). Respondents 
represented the Vancouver (78%), Prince George (9%), Kelowna (6%), and Victoria (2%) 
pods. These percentages reflect the overall membership distribution across the four pods. 

Survey respondents resembled the demographic trends of Aboriginal undergradu¬ 
ate students, which are typically older than average (older than 21) and with dependents 
(Mendelson, 2006; Statistics Canada, 2003b). These two factors are important consider¬ 
ations when developing transition and peer-support programs for Aboriginal students. 
For example, of the 35 focus group (FG) participants, approximately 70-75% of these 
students had dependent children. More females (73%) participated than males (27%), 
which is also consistent with the gender representation in Aboriginal postsecondary edu¬ 
cation. Fifty-nine of the 60 respondents answered the gender question. The survey did 
not specify “two-spirited,” which is another term Indigenous communities may use to 
indicate gender and/or sexual identities. 

The next section will describe origin, purpose, nature, and components of SAGE that 
speak to transformational resistance and centring of Indigenous knowledges within the 
academy. 


SAGE 

SAGE began in British Columbia in 2005 under the guidance of Graham Smith and 
Jo-ann Archibald. SAGE is the sister program to the New Zealand MAI (Maori and Indig¬ 
enous) graduate program. The goal of SAGE and the MAI program has been to develop a 
critical mass of Indigenous master’s and doctoral credentialed people who through their 
research and practice will begin to transform multiple aspects of Indigenous education. 
SAGE is specific to British Columbia and the MAI program is situated across the north 
and south islands of New Zealand, and the two programs grew out of the need for support 
of Indigenous peoples within graduate programs. 
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As discussed in the introduction, Aboriginal retention in graduate programs has been 
limited and negatively impacted by institutional barriers and systemic racism, in addition 
to the personal life experiences that continue to influence many Aboriginal peoples’ post¬ 
secondary education journeys (Archibald, et al., 1995; Council of Ministers of Education 
& Statistics Canada, 2010; Holmes, 2006; Mendelson, 2006). Programs such as SAGE 
and MAI respond to the lack of presence of Indigeneity within universities and provide 
spaces in which Aboriginal students and faculty can come together to critically engage 
with ideas, theories, research processes, and lived experiences of being Indigenous within 
mainstream institutions. 

In British Columbia, SAGE is a peer-mentoring program that extends beyond insti¬ 
tutional and disciplinary boundaries through its four regional-based pods (Vancouver, 
Kelowna, Prince George, and Victoria). Indigenous faculty members from across the 
province provide mentorship and guidance to SAGE; however, the important leaders of 
this initiative are the graduate students themselves. 

SAGE members meet at their respective pod locations several times over the academic 
year, usually on weekends or evenings, to discuss their course work, share research ideas 
and methodology processes, and to listen to guest speakers. The meetings typically begin 
with a cultural opening, either in the form of a song or prayer. This allows those in the 
circle to share their own cultural teachings and protocols, and it recognizes and respects 
the diversity of nations often present in the room. Then, students introduce themselves 
and describe what they have been pursuing in their studies and their research. Lunch is 
provided to the students at no cost. There may also be workshops on technical skills such 
as writing or data analysis and/or presentations by guests, who are fellow students, Indig¬ 
enous faculty members, or Indigenous scholars from outside BC. The meetings end with a 
closing circle where students share what they plan to achieve before the next meeting. In 
the spirit of building relationships and cooperation, these meetings provide an environ¬ 
ment that is grounded in Indigenous protocols: 

The students essentially support and advise each other and reflect the Native say¬ 
ing that there is always more wisdom in the circle than there is in one individual. 
SAGE is culturally supportive and provides an Indigenous knowledge orientation 
to student support and mentorship. (Archibald & Brown, 2008, p. 22) 

The strength of the circle is that it honours, respects, and values the contributions and 
diversities of Indigenous peoples who attend SAGE. 

There is no single way of being within the circle; the circle fosters and honours the 
complexity of who we are as Indigenous peoples. SAGE provides the spaces in which there 
is mutual support, understanding, and recognition of diversity. It creates spaces for the 
critical discussions of the lived realities of being Indigenous within the academy, recog¬ 
nizing that each of us faces our own struggles and periods of faltering. It is also crucial that 
the ideals and values grounded within SAGE begin to occur in spaces across higher educa¬ 
tion in order to create opportunities and practices in every faculty, department, program, 
and service for Indigenous students and faculty members. The next section discusses the 
results of the AT:U2G project that specifically pertain to answering the research questions 
and purpose of this article. 
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Findings 

This section highlights two of the themes that emerged in the analysis of the survey 
and sharing circle data using the wholistic Indigenous framework. Theme l: Relation¬ 
ships create a sense of belonging and Theme 2: Self-accountability to academic studies. 
Theme 1 speaks to the inter-connections of the relationship that Figure 1 presents but also 
reaffirms the importance of addressing the wholistic needs of graduate students. Theme 
2 speaks to the value of the responsibility of the individual to her or his own goals and 
aspirations, but it also highlights, as described previously, that individuals are never in 
isolation and that their academic goals academic goals often include contributing back 
to Indigenous communities, locally and globally. Other findings that relate to support¬ 
ing transition and institutional change to improve Aboriginal student recruitment and 
retention include links to the wholistic framework, which speaks to the responsibility for 
relationships that institutions have to Aboriginal students and their communities. 

Theme 1: Relationships Create a Sense of Belonging 

Mentoring reflects an Indigenous cultural intergenerational approach to helping or 
teaching others. For example, those who attended SAGE meetings as undergraduates or 
master’s students receive assistance from seasoned SAGE members with their applica¬ 
tions to graduate school or advice on how to approach their research questions or meth¬ 
ods from a variety of Indigenous perspectives. Members freely share tips and strategies as 
a way of honouring the principle of reciprocity and upheld values of responsibility (e.g., 
giving back to their communities). 

Overall, the data point to the differences that mentoring and supportive relationships 
make to Aboriginal students’ decisions to pursue or complete graduate school, reinforc¬ 
ing the findings of previous research (Archibald, Pidgeon, & Hawkey, 2009). Of particular 
note, SAGE was specifically mentioned as an innovative motivator to pursue graduate 
studies (e.g., from undergraduate to master’s or from master’s on to doctorate). Partici¬ 
pants from the focus group viewed fellow graduate students as role models and identified 
some peers as mentors. Based on the students own comments shared during the sharing 
circles or in the surveys, it was obvious to the researchers that sometimes just knowing 
that other Aboriginal people were in master’s and doctoral programs was sufficient moti¬ 
vation for them to consider or continue on with graduate work. 

Ibarra’s (1996) study of Latino/Latina students found the majority of participants at¬ 
tended four-year institutions close to home, making it possible to remain close to family 
and to reduce financial costs. This parallels the decision-making process for Aboriginal 
graduate students in this study and resonates with Kidwell’s (1989) discussion that grad¬ 
uate school often is not considered as an option for some Aboriginal people because they 
do not have the financial resources to do so. Nor do their home communities have the 
employment opportunities that graduate education should provide. 

Many Aboriginal undergraduate students are first-generation students and some may 
not know others who have gone on to graduate school. It was evident from the discus¬ 
sions that some participants’ prior knowledge about application procedures was limited 
(e.g., they were not aware of what to include in a letter of intent or how to go about look¬ 
ing at graduate programs). However, based on their interactions with SAGE members, 
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they learned about the key components of the application process and felt inspired to 
associate with and be mentored by Aboriginal graduate students. This is evident from 
selected quotes from the focus group participants: “the ones who have completed their 
[bachelor’s] degrees and [are] doing their master’s degrees are such big role models for 
us” (FG participant). 

At first I didn’t know about SAGE, and then, “Holy, that was an eye-opener!” I 
didn’t realize that there were so many intelligent women in their master’s and in 
their bachelor’s. I was exhilarated when I got home [after the SAGE session]. I 
thought, “I can survive that [graduate studies].” (FG participant) 

When respondents to the Aboriginal Graduate Survey were asked about the benefits 
of SAGE, the role of relationships was very clearly central to their positive experiences. 
Relationships resonate with the parallel theme of the essential role of establishing per¬ 
sonal relationships and incorporating family values into daily life, while attending higher 
education, specifically graduate school (Ibarra, 1996). The access to postsecondary educa¬ 
tion and the overall success of Aboriginal students is related to the powerful sense of con¬ 
nection with family, community, culture, and place (Archibald, et al., 1995; HeavyRunner 
& DeCelles, 2002; J. V. Martin, 2001; Pidgeon, 2008b; Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples, 1996; Shotton, 2008). Some aspects of SAGE build relationships across multiple 
communities (i.e., faculty and institutional levels), providing students with an opportu¬ 
nity to connect with fellow Indigenous graduate students and faculty members who are 
not necessarily in their department or university. 

The small but diverse numbers of Aboriginal students in faculties such as science, health 
professions, fine arts, forestry, business, humanities, First Nations studies, education, psy¬ 
chology, and linguistics were inspirational and negated perceptions that Aboriginal people 
are not studying in these varied fields. This networking provided students with feelings of 
support and pride. As one respondent stated, “[I received] support from other Aboriginal/ 
First Nations students, [and I had] a feeling of community from the group meetings” (FG 
participant). Others commented that these relationships allowed them to feel safe at the 
university and to share their experiences in a supportive and respectful environment. One 
participant spoke of “the camaraderie and support from fellow students and all the rich 
information provided through guest speakers and lecturers ... [and] having a place to feel 
safe about sharing [was important]” (FG participant). While another stated, 

Understanding that my experiences were not alone—that each person brings indi¬ 
vidual strengths and successes to their program and that we can learn from each 
other in that way. The emphasis on cultural protocol and respecting everyone at¬ 
tending [was beneficial]. (FG participant) 

Another participant commented, “SAGE was a break for me to recuperate. A place 
where there are people with common struggles and interests. It is where the heart and 
head come together. It is all connected” (FG participant). The role of culture also emerges 
from this quotation, in that through the SAGE meetings students felt respected by hav¬ 
ing Indigenous protocols recognized and practised. It is important to acknowledge that 
in the many spaces in the academy this honouring of cultural integrity continues to be 
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a struggle for many minority scholars and graduate students. There are nuances in the 
interethnic story lines within the literature that demonstrate that most graduate students 
overcame difficulties when adjusting to a new academic community and the rigours of 
graduate work. However it also recognizes the transition from undergraduate to graduate 
school for some Latino/Latina and Native American students is complicated by academic 
culture shock, in addition to open and direct ethnic discrimination or racism (Archibald 
et al., 1995; Hathaway et al., 2002; Ibarra, 1996; Kidwell, 1989; R. J. Martin, 2005). More 
specifically, minority students in these studies felt an uneasy disconnection between their 
ethnic and cultural identities, particularly between their value for personal connected¬ 
ness and the institutional value of competition, and the curriculum and culture of gradu¬ 
ate school,. Ibarra (1996) is quite clear about this: 

The tendency towards establishing personal relationships and incorporating fam¬ 
ily values in daily life played important roles in adjusting to graduate school ... 
First impressions of graduate school were imprinted with the contrast between 
their personal and family values and the sometimes opposing values of academic 
culture, (p. 38) 

In the AT:U2G project, participants spoke about the tensions and values of having In¬ 
digenous culture within the academy. During meetings, students are welcome to open or 
close a meeting from their own cultural teachings, which further values the cultural teach¬ 
ings and responsibilities that each member brings to the SAGE gatherings. This process of 
honouring students’ cultural integrity pushes back at attempts to make Indigenous peo¬ 
ples homogenous. SAGE participants also recognized the importance of addressing “self’ 
in the wholistic circle—individual responsibility and accountability related to graduate 
studies, which transitions to the next theme of self-accountability to academic studies. 

Theme 2: Self-Accountability to Academic Studies 

SAGE not only provided students an opportunity to meet fellow graduate students but 
also provided a support structure that challenged students to be accountable to the goals 
they set for themselves and which they shared during the opening and closing circles. In 
the opening circle discussion at each SAGE session, the participants share their progress 
on a goal that they articulated at the previous SAGE session. During the closing circle, 
each person stated a goal that each would work on until the next SAGE meeting. While no 
one is “documenting” the commitments students identify for themselves, it is clear from 
their comments that students were motivated to work, were encouraged in their research, 
and were supported by sharing their work commitments orally with others. A culturally 
relevant peer support program like SAGE creates opportunities for individual students 
to reaffirm their own goals and aspirations within a community of peer and faculty sup¬ 
port. In learning of others’ successes and challenges in graduate school, the knowledge is 
shared with those in the circle and students listen to these experiences and in turn learn 
more about themselves: “SAGE for me is my ‘check-in’—see if I am aligning myself’ (FG 
participant). Others stated, 
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I always found it really useful. I like to listen to what people were studying, the 
presentations we had were always good. Someone always presented their research, 
[some] who have been in the academy for a long time ... talked about different as¬ 
pects. (FG participant) 

The most beneficial aspect of attending the SAGE meetings is the encouragement 
provided by all the members in the circle. Although I did not attend all the meet¬ 
ings I was provided with updates, readings, thoughts, ideas, and invitations to par¬ 
ticipate in monthly events. (FG participant) 

While SAGE was highly valued by the respondents to the survey and focus group par¬ 
ticipants, members provided supportive criticisms of the program to ensure that SAGE, 
and other programs like it, is successful in supporting Aboriginal student success from 
Indigenous understandings for the benefit of all those involved. 

Lessons Learned and Future Visioning 

There were many critical lessons learned from the examination of the literature and of 
the SAGE program, in particular, that would help institutions to better support Aboriginal 
graduate student recruitment and retention. For example, the timing of the program is 
important to consider when planning meetings and gatherings. It should not be the ex¬ 
pectation that students must attend all meetings to benefit from a peer-support program. 
In fact, of the 31 survey respondents who answered the question “Do (did) you attend the 
monthly SAGE meetings?” approximately half said yes. Those respondents who did not at¬ 
tend SAGE pod meetings explained that sometimes they could not make the meetings due 
to scheduling conflicts between balancing full-time studies, work, and/or family responsi¬ 
bilities. Others indicated that they were often out of town or were immersed in their own 
research and were not able to attend. Some explained that the lack of home or institutional 
supports (e.g., childcare and transportation) to get to the meeting hindered them from 
attending, even though they wanted to. As one participant shared, “Time. It’s difficult to 
attend meetings during the weekend when I have to look after my family. It would help if 
you had child-mind activities so that student-parents could attend” (FG participant). 

In planning the topics/themes for monthly meetings, it is important to consider the 
make up of the audience (e.g., mainly undergraduate students, graduate students, poten¬ 
tial graduate students). This is important because some topics or discussions may not be 
relevant to all in the room, and if attendees were not made aware of the topic, they may 
feel they had nothing to contribute or learn from the session. For example, a few respon¬ 
dents indicated they did not attend meetings where the topic was not of personal interest 
to them. This may have been particularly true for those participants who attended SAGE 
meetings while they were undergraduates and had little interest in learning about gradu¬ 
ate school. One participant said that she did not attend the meetings because, “Topics 
don’t meet my needs. I think more support is needed at the undergraduate level [in how] 
to get into graduate school. Topics seemed to focus on thesis writing” (FG participant). 
While thesis writing is an important support for those in the writing phases of their grad¬ 
uate studies, focused topics such as these were not of interest to others who were unable 
to see its relevance to them as undergraduate students or to understand how this infor¬ 
mation could help them as more advanced undergraduate or as future graduate students. 
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In developing a culturally relevant peer program like SAGE, one must consider the 
program’s commitment to its participants and the demands of graduate-student life (e.g., 
one-day programs must continue offer a wide variety of topics, from applying to graduate 
school to finding a job) on a rotating basis so that the needs of all the members are ad¬ 
dressed. Many participants expressed a deep appreciation for SAGE and the work being 
done in the respective pod locations: “I appreciate all the hard work the leaders and mem¬ 
bers continue to provide to the community. It is hard to improve on that” (FG participant). 

It is important to acknowledge that SAGE events are organized by fellow graduate 
students and faculty members who volunteer their time; the lack of institutional support 
for Aboriginal graduate students prompted this participant to suggest that a funded stu¬ 
dent position be created at each pod to provide consistency and a regularized schedule of 
SAGE meetings. 

Continue to stick to regular meeting schedule. Focus on improving the skills in¬ 
ventory of students. I am speaking in support of [more services] outside of [one 
named] pod. I feel that because SAGE is such an important support mechanism 
for students that a financial contribution could be offered for a student to [work/ 
coordinate pod activities]. Lives get really busy so it would be very good if someone 
could be compensated to ensure that SAGE maintains continuity. The meetings 
are sometimes run at the mercy of volunteers. (FG participant) 

There was also evidence from the survey respondents that not all SAGE pods have ac¬ 
cess to the same resources (e.g., space, meeting funds, guest speakers) or enjoy the same 
frequency of meetings. It should be pointed out that only three of the five participating 
universities (University of British Columbia, Simon Fraser University, and University of 
Northern British Columbia) have begun to provide small amounts of additional institu¬ 
tional funding to run SAGE. However, this funding is not ongoing and is reliant on the 
good will of university administration. In pointing out where SAGE needs to improve, par¬ 
ticipants were articulate about the ways in which SAGE could further help them. For ex¬ 
ample, this participant suggests the use of video conferencing to link up the different pods: 

Advertise better, provide better funding/or better options for people not living in 
[an urban centre]. I think this happens in almost every facet of life up north, but 
there is a very clear divide and the feeling up north was that SAGE was a lower 
mainland process, and we Northerners were an afterthought. Hold meetings with/ 
over videoconference so non-[urban participants] can participate in the good stuff 
happening down in [urban centre]. (FG participant) 

Since its inception, SAGE has partnered with the Faculty of Education at UBC to 
co-host an annual Indigenous Graduate Student Symposium (IGSS), typically held the 
second or third weekend in March. With the mentorship and guidance of Aboriginal fac¬ 
ulty members, Aboriginal graduate students coordinate the conference, the call for pro¬ 
posals, and the final program. They take a leadership role in inviting keynote speakers 
and Elders to the conference, as well as presenting their own research. The event creates 
yet another space within the academy that values and honours who students are as Indig¬ 
enous scholars. It provides a space to critically engage in each other’s work from a place 
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that honours the 4R.S—respect, relevance, responsibility, and reciprocity. As this partici¬ 
pant explained, 

Attending the [Indigenous Student Conference] in 2005 or 06? [Indigenous schol¬ 
ar] was the keynote [speaker]. It was nice to meet graduate students from [various 
universities] and other schools in the south and actually feel connected to some¬ 
thing bigger. (FG participant) 

This quote also highlights the importance of intergenerational learning to graduate 
student experiences, which connects back to the wholistic framework used to guide this 
study. The annual conference provides opportunity, as highlighted in the quote above, 
for Aboriginal graduate students to network with peers across the province and those Ab¬ 
original graduate students who attend from out of province (e.g., Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
or Ontario) or country (e.g., Native American students from University of Washington 
have attended past conferences). The IGSS also provides a venue for students to listen to 
leading Indigenous scholars and academic Elders who have pioneered Indigenous educa¬ 
tion in Canada or elsewhere. 


Discussion and Conclusion 

Meacham (2002) asserts that graduate programs are failing to prepare their doctoral 
students for careers in the academy with regard to varying aspects of teaching, research, 
and service. He further argues that Preparing Future Faculty (PFF) programs could assist 
in facilitating doctoral student development in areas of teaching (e.g., developing a cur¬ 
riculum or course syllabus), service (e.g., day in the life of a professor), and research. At 
the time of this study there was no information available regarding PFF programs. While 
SAGE is not a PFF program, it does provide opportunities for faculty and students to 
discuss ways in which Indigenous students can enrich their graduate experience in con¬ 
sideration of future academic roles (e.g., teaching, research, and service). It provides al¬ 
ternative ways of “being” in the academy, openly discussing the challenges and successes 
encountered and suggesting strategies to succeed with Indigenous students and faculty 

The supportive elements of SAGE emerging from the analysis of the survey and the 
focus groups show that it fosters supportive inter-generational relationships and a sense 
of belonging in academe; it creates and sustains self-accountability to one’s studies; and 
it provides a social, academic, and cultural network of graduate students who care deeply 
about working to improve Indigenous peoples and communities well-being. As a program, 
SAGE faces many of the same barriers that students and faculty face at an institutional 
level, thus it isn’t meant to alleviate or excuse institutions’ responsibilities to Aboriginal 
education. In fact, SAGE is often where the institutional barriers come full circle, but they 
do so in a supportive peer-mentored entity so they are not as debilitating: SAGE works to 
support its students and to help them through these barriers. It is a place where cultural 
knowledge becomes the grounding for understanding the complexities and intricacies of 
systemic barriers and shared experiences, and it helps build a “basket of knowledge and 
skills” to work within the academic spaces that often do not value the diverse knowledges 
Aboriginal students and faculty bring to the institution. 

The work of critical scholars previously discussed echoes the call for minority gradu¬ 
ate students, whether Latino/Latina, African American, or Indigenous, to receive mentor- 
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ship by sensitive if not minority faculty. Other common recommendations state that (l) 
departments should provide adequate and steady student financial support, (2) institu¬ 
tions need to improve processes for hiring and retaining a more diverse faculty, and (3) 
faculty attitudes need to change through cultural awareness education. The findings from 
the AT:U2G study resonate with these calls and further understanding of the following 
helpful and hindering factors facing Aboriginal students transitioning from undergradu¬ 
ate to graduate school: (1) mentoring and supportive relationships, especially from fac¬ 
ulty members, make a difference, (2) taking individual responsibility to plan and prepare 
makes a difference, (3) involving people to make institutions user and Aboriginal friendly 
and relevant, (4) depersonalizing and colonial institutional barriers still exist, (5) navigat¬ 
ing different learning expectations in graduate studies is challenging, (6) navigating rac¬ 
ism is a critical challenge, (7) working with and communications about university student 
services is important, and (8) sharing Aboriginal knowledge and Aboriginal methodology 
for graduate education is necessary. 

The ability to transform institutional practices from within begins with faculty and 
staff who are committed to making public higher education for the all the public. Interin- 
stitutional and cross-disciplinary programs like SAGE provide venues to create supportive 
relationships and culturally relevant processes for Aboriginal peoples at the institutional 
level where none previously existed. As institutions respond to the growing demand and 
need to recruit more diverse students, they will need to develop support structures that 
meet Aboriginal students’ needs. Until then, programs such as SAGE provide graduate 
studies access and admissions assistance, facilitate a sense of belonging to a community 
of learners, and provide an Indigenous wholistic peer support and mentoring framework. 

Parallel themes resonated in this study from the research literature. For example, like 
Ibarra’s (1996) Latino/Latina participants, many Aboriginal graduate students choose 
their graduate programs close to home to remain close to family and to reduce financial 
costs. As with other minority students, relationships with fellow Aboriginal graduate stu¬ 
dents and Aboriginal faculty members are key to the success of Aboriginal graduate stu¬ 
dents. While some programs exist to mentor minority undergraduates to graduate school 
(see Archibald, Pidgeon, & Hawkey, 2009 for full literature review on this topic), absent 
from the literature is the role and impact of a peer support and mentoring program like 
SAGE in the retention of minority graduate students. This study found that the oppor¬ 
tunity to dialogue and share wholistic experiences within a program like SAGE created 
spaces for shared understandings of and critical reflections upon the experiences of being 
a graduate student and more importantly, engaging with research that honoured stu¬ 
dents’ cultural integrity and that contributed to individual and programmatic needs. 

Aboriginal graduate students in British Columbia, and especially those who participat¬ 
ed in SAGE, have demonstrated leadership through living the 4R.S—respect, responsibil¬ 
ity, relevance, and relationships—and through sharing their experiences and understand¬ 
ings of what helps and hinders key transitional phases when moving from undergraduate 
to graduate studies. Now, university and government leadership need to do their part to 
enact the AT: U2G research findings to improve access and retention of Aboriginal gradu¬ 
ate students. * 
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Notes 

1. The terms Aboriginal and Indigenous will be used interchangeably in this paper. In 
Canada, the term Aboriginal refers to Indian (First Nations), Metis, and Inuit peoples 
as noted in the Canadian Constitution (Section 35[i]). Indigenous is a term that in¬ 
cludes both local and international First Peoples that have an Indigenous language, 
culture, laws, and traditional territory/land base, and that are influenced by processes 
of colonization. When referring to literature, the term cited in a specific reference will 
be used. 

2. The spelling of “wholistic” with a “w” is intentional and reflects the interconnections 
and interrelationships that are important components of Indigenous epistemologies 
(see Archibald et al., [1995] and Pidgeon [2008a] for more detail). 

3. University teachers include professors (full, associate, and assistant) and lecturers. No 
further information about the numbers in each rank is included. 
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